THE GREAT REWARD. II. CHARACTER

death. Our romantic critics have woven tangles of
elaborate theory to justify these inconsistencies;
but more recent commentators have shown that
they are trying to explain what stands in need of no
explanation. For, as they point out, Shakespeare's
art-form retained many of the primitive elements of
archaic drama; and to fix clearly in the minds of
the audience the parts his personages were meant to
play, he made them define at once their virtues or
their vices in speeches which are not pieces of
psychological realism, but resemble those scrolls
which in primitive pictures proceed out of the
mouths of the figures and proclaim c I am/ etc.

Moreover, as the same critics point out, the great
set speeches of the plays are also very often out of
character. An Elizabethan drama was, as Coleridge
perceived in one of the flashes of his dark lantern,
* something between a recitation and a re-presenta-
tion * ; it was built, as a later critic has put it,c upon
the vigour and beauty of speech. We may suppose
that at its best the mere speaking of the plays was a
very brilliant thing, comparable to bel canto, or a
pianist's virtuosity.'

We do it wrong, being so majestical,
To offer it the show of violence ;
For it is, as the air, invulnerable,
And our vain blows malicious mockery.

Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath,
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty :
Thou art not conquered ; beauty9 s ensign yet
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks,
And death*s pale flag is not advanced there.